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THE COUNTY LIBRARY COMES HOME TO THE PEOPLE 


“A library, in the true sense of the word, is a service of books, magazines, bulle- 
tins, periodicals, pictures, maps, charts, exhibits, slides, or any sort of needed infor- 
mation in circulation—out where the people live and work. It is not books housed 
in a great building behind glass doors under lock and key. 

“In the past people have too often thought of a library as the sole possession of 
the city man, who ‘had plenty of time to sit down and read.’ The country man has 
felt himself too busy to read. He may not feel at home in the town library, if in- 
deed he has ever been inside its doors. He has felt the burden of heavy taxes so 
he asks how he can afford a library of his own? Now and then the thoughtless re- 
ply was heard, ‘We have plenty of recreation with the auto and the radio, why worry 
about books or a community library?’ There are at least three reasons why a 
farmer of today needs ‘to worry’ about a service institution which can give him and 
his family recreation, yes, and much more, a continuous education. 

“First, figures show that some farmers have been making money in their farming 
enterprise right through the period of low prices and high costs. One very impor- 
tant element in their success has evidently been a wise and efficient management. 
This is seldom the result of accident, but rather of study, of wide reading, and of 
familiarity with the conditions of the markets, of prices, and of general agricultural 
conditions. In this as in other phases of farm life, books and reading materials be- 
come the means for keeping in step with the rest of the world. 

“Second, country schools need a service much larger and more adequate than they 
can ever hope to have within the confines of their own district. 

“Third, farmers organizations need a service much larger and more extensive than 
they can afford to have within their own local membership. . . . In fact with 
the modern organization of society, the cause of the farmer is hopeless unless he can 
maintain some effective organization of his own. 

“To meet such needs the library should be able to supply good plays for the home 
talent productions, music for the community singing or the orchestra and topics and 
outlines for the winter debates. . . . Examples could be multiplied. The point 
is that farmers’ organizations today are in need of a service from sources beyond 
their own community boundaries.” 

—From “Service Institutions for Town and Country,” by J. H. Kos. 


“Dr. Solandt then spoke of the inspiring work of the folk high schools of Den- 
mark, founded on the belief that ‘the culture of the mind must precede the efficient 
culture.of the soil.’ These schools have been responsible for the great efficiency of 
Danish agricultural practice, for Danish nationalism, and for the regeneration of the 
Danish nation. 

“Dr. Solandt pled for a community organization in America, built around a rural 
library system, which would have something of the spirit of the folk high schools 
of Denmark.” 

From Adult Education and The Library, October 1927. 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


; The Executive Board of the American Library Association at the Midwinter Meet- 
ings in Chicago selected West Baden, Indiana, as the meeting place for the next an- 
nual conference, to be held the week of May 28, 1928. 
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OREGON’S EXPERIENCE* 


By Cornelia Marvin, Librarian, Oregon State Library 


One of the failures of the county li- 
brary system [when furnished by con- 
tract with a city library] has been the 
fact that city library boards, especially 
if they are boards which have worked to- 
gether for the city library interests for 
some years, fail to appreciate the fact 
that the country districts are entitled to 
new books, and that they are entitled to 
their share of the librarian’s time. The 
librarian himself has often been bound 
too strongly to the central library, has 
spent too much time in her office, and 
with the city people, and is not known 
personally to many of the country dis- 
tricts in the county. The promises made 
when the county libraries are established 
are not always fulfilled. The country 
people have usually been promised the 
visits of the librarian at frequent inter- 
vals, that she would come when the new 
lots of books were taken to the local 
branches, that she would talk about 
books, that she would meet the local 
boards, the local students in school, the 
local teachers, all the local clubs and 
other agencies working for social better- 
ment, and that she would help them to 
use the library. * * * Partly be- 
cause of the lack of interest of local 
boards in county affairs, there have been 
an insufficient number of stations estab- 
lished, the new books have not been 
shared generously with the country peo- 
ple, and in some cases, the whole exten- 
sion plan is not satisfactory for country 
people, and they come to feel that they 
must struggle for any advantages they 
are to gain through the county library. 

Another of the failures is the lack of 
effective organization of the school libra- 
ries of the county under the county li- 
brary. This comes about because the 
county library has not enough money to 
employ a children’s librarian or a school 
librarian, and also because the librarian 

* Extracts from “Some Oregon County 


Library Problems,” published in Pacific 
Northwest Library Assn. Proceedings, 1926. 


finds herself overwheimed with the du- 
ties of the central library. 

Another weakness of our system is the 
inadequacy of the mail order service. If 
the people haven’t all the branches they 
need, and the small towns get the tag 
ends of books, patrons may at least 
make their wants known by mail and by 
demanding that the books should be sent 
to them. It is only through this service 
that the person who lives most remote 
from the library will have equal service 
with the person who is next door to the 
central library or to a branch. 

I hasten to explain that this [i.e. fail- 
ures] is not universal, that our largest 
county library system in Oregon does 
maintain service in every school, it does 
maintain a book truck, and does send its 
best people to the front. 

One of the features of county library 
work in Gregon which may rather sur- 
prise those in state library work is the 
fact. that as county libraries increase, 
the use of the state library in that par- 
ticular county also increases. People 
frequently suggest that the state library 
will not be needed when there are plenty 
of county libraries in the state. We 
know that the state library affords a 
most inexpensive method, and the only 
adequate method of caring for many 
counties, possible for the next quarter 
century. They will be too small, too 
poor, and too scattering in settlements 
to make any efforts for themselves. But 
when county libraries are established, it 
is surprising to find the extended use of 
the state library. It is gratifying that 
it should be so because it means that 
people have been stimulated to use books. 

The inadequate financial support of 
county libraries may be accounted for, 
first, by the lack of demonstration and 
the necessity of starting on a small scale, 
second, by the lack of proper organiza- 
tion for the support of the library sys- 
tem. * * * There seems to me plenty 
of money. * * * We know that taxes 
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are high. * * * Knowledge of this 
makes it almost impossible for any per- 
son to urge any additional tax when 
people are already called upon to share 
so much of their income with the public. 
On the other hand, when the agents for 
perfectly worthless reference books man- 
age to collect from these poor counties 
thousands of dollars a year, and the 
agents for various study courses which 
offer practically nothing more than the 
use of the textbooks or outlines can col- 
lect from three to five thousand dollars 
from a locality just because they have a 
good talker to represent them, those in- 
terested in the library cause feel that 
the failure must lie not with the public, 
nor with the lack of financial support, 
but with the librarians who fail to put 
their cause before the public in an at- 
tractive manner. The librarians who 
confine themselves to administrative 
work rather than to meeting the public, 
those who fail to give equality of library 
service regardless of the distance from 
the main library, those who fail to look 
upon the library as an agency respon- 
sible to the community for a certain edu- 
cational work, those who fail to under- 
stand the economic and political position 
under which the community operates, 
and those who fail to meet the promises 
of the county library standards of serv- 
ice adopted by Oregon librarians in con- 
ference, are probably responsible for the 
lack of more rapid extension of the 
county library system. 

On the whole, it seems not necessary 
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to change the law in order to have better 
county library systems, but simply to 
carry out the ideals and plans of those 
who first proposed the system and 
worked it out. Oregon has some county 
systems which are highly successful, sat- 
isfactory to the residents of the county, 
supported more generously each year, 
and affording excellent examples of what 
the county library system may be and 
may accomplish. People are interested 
in supporting only those libraries from 
which they get what they want. If the 
support is more generous each year, it 
would seem to indicate a satisfactory 
service. A county library is established 
for the purpose of equalizing library fa- 
cilities throughout a large territory. If 
this purpose is kept in mind, the system 
is sure to be a success. 

I am sorry to have been obliged to 
point out some of our failures. They are 
incidental to the working out of a prob- 
lem in public administration. They are 
not to be found in every county library, 
but they are the problems which we 
must meet, and I was asked to discuss, 
not the advantages of a county library, 
but the problems in county library ad- 
ministration in Oregon. It would be a 
pleasure to have the same time in which 
to relate the more encouraging features 
of county library work, and we are all 
convinced after’ an experience of over 
twenty years, that the county library is 
the solution and that all problems may 
be solved without any great difficulty, 
and that lack of money is the main rea- 
son for our problems. 





INDEX FOR BULLETIN 


The index to the 1927 Bulletin is in process of printing. As a supplement to the 


February issue it will be mailed to all Wisconsin libraries. 


will be sent on request. 


To other subscribers it 
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A REPORT THAT BROUGHT RESULTS 


At the November meeting of the County Board of Marinette County, the appro- 
priation for county library service was increased 100%. This increase was voted 
after the presentation of the carefully prepared annual report as follows: 


Annual Report of the Marinette County Free Traveling Libraries 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE COUNTY BOARD, GENTLEMEN: 

Herewith is presented the 29th Annual report of the Marinette County Free 
Traveling Libraries. 

The year 1926-27 has been a very busy one for the County Library. 491 books 
were added during the year and 5 withdrawn making a total of 3,138 books in the 
library. This does not represent all of the books in use by the County Library as 
the Wisconsin Library Commission has kindly loaned us a number to supplement our 
collections. There never seem to be enough of books to reach. Just now we are 
holding up some orders for reading circle books until some of the collections in cir- 
culation are returned. 

380 Traveling Library collections were sent out during the year with a total of 
2,175 books in them and these returned a circulation of 7,886. 78 schools were 
served and eight individuals. To them 2,444 books were loaned returning a circu- 
lation of 4,465. This total circulation 12,351, although it is a 100 percent increase 
over last year’s count of 6,054 does not show all of the work done. The County peo- 
ple are using their library in the way they should, not only for books but for all 
kinds of reference work: debate material, names of the wives of Presidents, plays, 
in fact as their general bureau of information. 

We are gratified at this increase in demand for service and hope that it will con- 
tinue to grow. However the lack of books and money for service is handicapping 
the County Library in its work. There should be more adult libraries scattered 
throughout the county and the schools should not have to wait when they need books. 
The Marinette County Board has always shown a warm interest in the County Li- 
braries by supportng them generously and we trust that with the proof of a 100 per 
cent increase in use you will again see our need and increase our appropriation to 
meet the needs of the enclosed budget. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 1926-1927 








Receipts: 

Cini GRO RNIUIONS So oo soe ee ee $1,000.00 
elanee 1926 apprevrinvion 225 ees ores ee ee 95 
eee ON NEN one ore oe Bite ere ee mee 1.91 
POMUNNG: NOUONE <.27 ii a ee ate Saneeone 54 
PIRI FAIR CRIMI 2 oo sates eet aa a Be Sa eh saa ee, 5.25 
a eT Te Ne TY Hee $1,008.65 

Expenditures: 
WOON etviiGs Qe tattoo enna ee ea ee Seats $ 465.38 
WRUMGES ancanesucssecuvenan asnseeSewnaameeneee aaa Saas eases 100.00 
OS (ciao eee ea aaeaamsane eaatamus eet aataate 296.85 
SUNNUGS* enone eo aes eeeaea Sas caan casas 19.85 
Posteo, Paepress, Preient, Hwayane .<205200525.~.- oes esscccwss 93.15 
CHUNGY Cn CUBOSe aon. ohn eter aS alte eee ores 30.00 
$1,005.23 
On: hand in cash drawer Nov. 1, 1927 ........-..2-2.......... 7.42 
Cvueraratt: County GUNG q ocic5 oe cconesieewweseecesens aneseeeeees 4.00 


$1,008.65 
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STATISTICAL REPORT 1926-1927 


Number of volumes beginning of year ~...--_.___-____________________ 2,652 
INIEIRDEP OL WORRIMOSTRNODO 265 oo ee ewe 491 
Number of volumes withdrawn —.............._-......~-.=....--=_- 5 
‘Total numberof volumes Nov. 1,1927 ne cen ne 3,138 
Number of Traveling Library Collections loaned ____.-_-_-___----_____- 30 
Number of Traveling Library books loaned --..--.-_____________________ 2,175 
Number of books circulated in Traveling Libraries _..._._____-_._______- 7,886 
Number of schools to which Reading Circles loaned ____--____-_---_-___- 78 
Number of andividnels served... 5. eee ee ec 5- Sve 

Number of books loaned in Reading Circle collections _._._._--_..--______ 2,444 
Number of books circulated in Reading Circle _._._-__._-_-_________ -- 4,457 
Other: circulation =.....-.-2.--=.- lees me ah are hee ma ee I 

HESDEPOCIMMOIRRUOIR 25 os he een og ter grad Meee see eg EL a au. M2361 


Budget Requested 1927-1928 
$ 900.00 Books: 
Present supply too limited to fill demand. Books put into condition 
two years ago are now wearing out and must be replaced as well as 
new books to be purchased. County residents should have available 
new books as well as city library patrons 


$ 125.00 Bindery: 
$100.00 spent last year and present condition of books makes it 
necessary to spend more next year 


$ 650.00 Salaries and library service: 
$296.85 spent last year but the Stephenson Public Library also con- 
tributed generously to County service. This fall Mrs. Andrew has 
spent more than half time in County work. Her salary is $70.00, 
$10.00 of this is paid by the County, so that the City has been giving 
not only headquarters and books but actual service. This is too 
heavy a drain on our city funds as every cent is needed in the Li- 
brary, and we feel that when the County Board knows the cost it will 
pay its share and gladly 


$ 100.00 Supplies 

$ 150.00 Freight, express, postage, drayage 
$ 25.00 Printing 

$ 50.00 Incidentals 


$2,000.00 Total 


Year Appropriation Circulation 
OS ee a ea her ca wl al ee ee $ 600.00 4,166 
DOO EOG: 2a is oe a i Se 1,000.00 6,054 
OCG ee fen ne eee ceo eee 1,000.00 12,351 


Respectfully submitted, 
HAZEL D. LAING, Librarian. 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Executive Board of the American Library Association at the Midwinter 
Meetings in Chicago selected West Baden, Indiana, as the meeting place for the next 
annual conference, to be held the week of May 28, 1928. 
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COUNTY LIBRARY NOTES 


Brown. The Kellogg Public Library 
of Green Bay reports a circulation of 
30,000 volumes among their rural pa- 
trons during 1927. Stations were oper- 
ated at 38 points. A collection of books 
has been sent to Howard under the care 
of Mrs. E. F. Brunette. 


La Crosse. The Chairman of the 
County Board of Supervisors said the 
County Library was the most popular 
thing in the County last year. 


A new station has been opened at 
New Amsterdam. 


Milwaukee. The Milwaukee Library 
reports that in 1927 the circulation out- 
side the city reached the high figure of 
618,452 volumes. These books were 
loaned through 286 collections placed 
throughout the county. 


Oconto. ‘Mrs. Ruth Francis, Libra- 
rian, reports 1,135 new books placed in 
circulation in the county last year. 
Service was given through 45 rural 
schools and 9 community stations. The 
circulation increased from 19,000 to 
24,000 volumes. At the November meet- 
ing the County Board voted a $2,000 con- 
tinuing appropriation. 

Winnebago. In the annual report of 
the Winnebago County Library to the 
Board of Supervisors, Miss Elizabeth 
Lathrop, Librarian of the Oshkosh Li- 
brary said: 


During the year the County Library 
has tried to send out to individuals and 
communities whatever books they 
wanted. We did not try to utilize out- 
of-date material, but shipped as far as 
possible fresh new copies of highly de- 
sirable books. For example, requests 
have come in from country communities 
for books on biography, fur bearing ani- 
mals, rug making, home nursing, furni- 
ture making, music, dairying, house 
plants, child care, and many other sub- 
jects. People have wanted to read the 
latest books with such titles as We, by 
Charles Lindbergh, The Barberry Bush, 
by Kathleen Norris, Under the Tonto 
Rim, by Zane Grey, The Royal Road to 
Romance, by Halliburton, ete. 

All these requests prove conclusively 
that the person who lives in the country 
is alert and up-to-date and wishes to 


read the same books that his brother in 
the city does. Why should he not, and 
why should he not have the privilege of 
doing so? Some letters from patrons 
tell us “I don’t know what I should do 
without the help of the County Library.” 
Another letter says, “Every day I am 
thankful for the County Library System. 
It has made a wonderful difference in 
our little library here. I want you to 
know how much we appreciate this 
service.” One teacher writes, “Our 
school used the County Library books 
last year, and we are using them again 
this year. The books are a very great 
help in our school work. We use them 
as reading circle books, and as a refer- 
ence library for extra material with the 
textbooks.” 

Many requests for books we could not 
fill because of lack of sufficient funds. 
We have borrowed freely from the Osh- 
kosh Public Library and from the Trav- 
eling Library Department of Madison, 
endeavoring to supply the need as far as 
possible. 

During the week of the County Fair 
we maintained an exhibit which attract- 
ed much attention. Several people left 
requests for books to be sent either to 
their homes or to schools. 


Some of the stations are fast develop- 
ing into real library branches; for ex- 
ample, at Waukau, where the books are 
taken care of in the home of Mrs. Jennie 
Steele, there are approximately 421 
books in that collection. From this place 
as headquarters, Mrs. Steele is serving 
five country schools, women’s clubs, com- 
munity clubs, church societies, debating 
clubs, besides the village school, and in- 
dividuals in Waukau and in a large dis- 
trict round about. The circulation from 
that district alone is 6,232. 

If the appropriation for next year 
might be increased we might make some 
progress towards establishing a real 
branch from which better service might 
be secured. At these branches some one 
would report almost daily the needs of 
the people and even telephone for mate- 
rial on certain important subjects. If 
we could follow such a policy, the county 
should provide heat, light, book cases, 
besides space and some small remunera- 
tion for those in charge. But in this 
branch would be found encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, maps, latest government 
bulletins of use to Winnebago County. 
All these would be at the disposal of the 
neighboring community, to help not only 
in schools but in homes, clubs, granges, 
etc. 
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In a small village recreational facil- 
ities are almost minus. An attractive, 
warm, light room where a library is 
housed would be a splendid influence in 
the community, and solve many problems 
for young and old. A branch library in 
a village serves the families on the farm 
more easily than just a deposit of books 
at some school or home, for the farmer 
and his family find it necessary to go 
often to the village for business reasons, 
where they cannot find time to drive off 
to a neighboring home or school merely 
to return or to borrow a book. If the 
village sets out an array of books, it is 
one more reason why the farmer’s fam- 
ily will wish to go to that particular vil- 
lage. 


Wood. The report comes from two 
libraries: Marshfield and Wisconsin 
Rapids. 


Miss Alice Millerd of Marshfield re- 
ports service given through 25 schools 
and 10 stations—Mrs. Alice Palmer 
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Morris of Wisconsin Rapids reports 
present service to 34 schools and 6 sta- 
tions. 

Kenosha. School Library service. For 
the first time in the history of Kenosha 
County the children of the rural districts 
will have the advantages of a circulating 
library. Early in October the first of 
the 1,700 volumes of children’s books 
were dispatched to Paris Township, 
R. S. Ihlenfedt superintendent of the 
rural educational system announced. 
This county has 49 rural and 17 graded 
schools. 

The instructional staff numbers 84. 
Each of these 84 teachers will have 
charge of about 20 books. It is planned 
to keep these books moving. As soon as 
a group of students has read the collec- 
tion a transfer will be made to another 
school. 





THE COUNTY LIBRARIAN MAKES A NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION 


I must write you of a little adventure 
in a farm woman’s up-to-date taste in 
books. It is a tale all wrapped round in 
a homely smell of bananas, oranges and 
fresh-ground coffee. For that was the 
aroma that surrounded me where I 
stood at the counter of the country store 
helping the store-keeper’s daughter loan 
books to our rural readers. We had one 
of our “steady customers” on the other 
side the counter—“the wife’, who had 
just bought four boxes of oat meal. She 
“picked” books from our stock while 
“her man” inspected harness leathers up 
in the front of the store. It is “the 
wife’s” conversation which I record. 
And the tale is of her taste. 

“Girls, I didn’t bring that book back 
yet,—Royal Romance. My man’s readin’ 
it aloud nights. We ’lowed maybe yeu’d 
let us keep it awhile.” 

(Interpreting, we pulled the card for 
Halliburton’s Royal Road to Romance 
from our file for the previous week. And 
marking it again on the counter, I asked, 

“And how did you like the book, Mrs. 
9 
“Well, right well, for readin’ aloud. 





But (digging deep down below the gro- 
ceries in a big shiny black oil-skin bag) 
I got another book here I wonder if you 
might have.” 

And up came a soiled envelope, while 
we waited impatiently behind our coun- 
ter, I praying we would have the desired 
volume “in stock.” 

“Guess I told you my boy’s doin’ radio 
duty on the fruit boats an’ he’s been 
layin’ over in New Orleans this las’ 
week. I jest got a letter from ’im an’ he 
says we ought to git this book at the 
County Library. He read it in New Or- 
leans. Mebbe you can: make out the 
name better,” (handing the letter over), 
it looks like “Grandmothers” to me. 

And it was. 

And my heart sank to my muddy 
shoes and did a shamed obeisance to this 
woman from a frontier farm. For we 
had bought only one copy of The Grand- 
mothers for our city patrons at the ”Big 
Library” (thinking casually that we’d 
“bring it out later’ to our County 
Branches). Now I longed only to be 
able to produce it for this mother of the 
radio “op.”, in all its shiny black new- 


EET 
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ness. Casting a hurried and desperate 
mental eye in the general direction of 
the T. L. at Madison, I calculated hastily 
the time it might take to borrow a copy, 
till we could fill in with a new copy from 
the jobbers, decided to mail our head- 
quarters copy to “the wife” next day, 
and reaching over to our little pile of 
new books just unpacked from the car 
outside, I handed her Gallions Reach, 
with its red ship end-papers. 

“Tl have to mail you Grandmothers 
tomorrow, Mrs. But wouldn’t you 
like to take this along?” (And I opened 
it to the end papers.) 
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“Oh, ships,” her eyes alight “I reckon 
my man would like this. I'll take it.” 

The harness deal finished, they left. 

I sat down to make the note—“Grand- 
mothers”—in our little county notebook. 
As I wrote, I sniffed appreciatively once 
more the smell of new coffee from the 
counter beside our books. I have decided 
that its freshness is perhaps that coffee’s 
greatest charm. And firmly have I re- 
solved to keep our county branch books 
in future as “fresh” as the contents of 
the store-keeper’s coffee-grinder. 

Mark down one New Year’s resolution 
for a county librarian! 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by 


Service Institutions for Town and 
Country, by J. H. Kolb, quoted on page 
2 of this issue, is published as Research 
Bulletin 66, by the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of the University of Wis- 
consin and the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture co-operating. Wisconsin libraries 
may secure copies by writing to the Ex- 
periment Station, Madison. 





The county library map on our cover 
is reproduced by courtesy of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Copies may be 
secured in either circular or poster form. 
The former is free in small quantities, 
and sold in quantity at prices as follows: 


NOG COON! 5 esc oe sure $ 2.00 
500 ere eee 8.00 
1,000 ee Pee ae 14.00 
5,000 ee eee ieee 82.00 


The poster is free in single copy, and 
for sale as follows: 


BH@OpIeet on soe ak $ 1.00 
Ge Ae lean eee ae 4.00 
100 ND. cciab casas ca hace Sate ehaenetene 13.06 


In ordering address American Library 
Association, 86 East Randolph St., Chi- 
cago. 

In Praise of County Librarians 


“Last fall at a state library association 
meeting, your editor attended a county 


Agnes King 


librarians’ session consisting of reports 
on the work done in several counties and 
a general discussion from the floor, com- 
paring notes on methods, ways and 
means; working through exchange of ex- 
periences toward a better service for the 
people who live on farms and in rural 
communities that are far from books. 

‘Listening to cheerfully-told, matter- 
of-fact stories of the best ways of coping 
with insufficient equipment, bad roads, 
balky trucks, unsympathetic school trus- 
tees and lack of appropriations for books 
and salaries, brought to the casual list- 
ener a proud thrill of admiration for 
such devoted and heroic service. Here 
are unsung heroines—most of them seem 
to be of that gender—who deserve the 
highest praise as pioneers in a service 
that is often difficult and unappreciated, 
but which must mean incalculable things 
to thousands of individuals who have vis- 
tas opened to them through the county 
library books.” Helen Dean Fish in 
Stokes’ Library Bulletin. 


Literary Prizes for 1926 
Pulitzer Prizes: 
History ($2000) to Samuel Flagg Be- 
mis for Pinckney’s Treaty. 
Biography ($1000) to Emory Hollo- 
way for Whitman; an interpreta- 
tion in narrative. 
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Drama ($1000) to Paul Green for In 
Abraham’s Bosom. 

Poetry ($1000) to Leonora Speyer for 
Fiddler’s Farewell. 

Fiction ($1000) to Louis Bromfield for 
Early Autumn. 


The John Newbery Medal was awarded 
to Will James for Smoky: the cow 
horse. 


The O. Henry Memorial Prizes: 

($500) to Wilbur Daniel Steele for 
Bubbles. 

($250) to Sherwood Anderson for 
Death in the Woods. 

($100) to Albert Wetjen for Com- 
mand. 
The Harper Prize Novel Contest ($2000) 
awarded every two years, went to 
Glenway Wescott for The Grand- 
mothers. 
The Little, Brown Prize ($2000) offered 
for the best book submitted for their 
“Beacon Hill Bookshelf for Boys and 
Girls” was awarded to Cornelia Meigs 
for The Trade Wind. 
The Atlantic Prize ($10,000) was 
awarded to Miss Mazo de la Roche for 
Jalna. 
The Dodd, Mead & Co. and Pictorial Re- 
view First Novel Prize ($10,000) was 
awarded to Mrs. Mateel Howe Farn- 
ham for Rebellion. 
The Dial Annual Award ($2000) 
awarded for distinguished service to 
American letters went to William Car- 
los Williams. 
The Nation’s Annual Poetry Prizes: 
($100) to Thomas Hornsby Ferrin for 
This Foreman. 

($50) to Mary Austin for Puye. 

($25) to Clinch Calkins for IJ was a 
Maiden. 

The Hawthornden Prize (100 pounds) 
was awarded to Victoria Sackville— 
West for her long poem The Land. 

The James Tait Black Memorial Prize 
(about 250 pounds) was won by Geof- 
frey Scott for his book The Portrait 
of Zélide. 

The Harmon Foundation—Survey Award 
($500), an annual award given to 
“the author of the article appearing 
in any American periodical or news- 
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paper which, in the opinion of the 
judges, made the most distinctive con- 
tribution of the year to social or in- 
dustrial welfare in the United States” 
was won by Prof. William Z. Ripley 
for “From Main Street to Wall 
Street.” 

The Ames Prize ($500 and a bronze 
medal), awarded at intervals of four 
years by the faculty of the Harvard 
Law School to the author of the most 
meritorious law book or legal essay 
written in the English language and 
published not less than one or more 
than five years before the award, was 
won by William Searle Holdsworth 
for his History of English Law in 9 
volumes. The James Barr Ames 
Fund was established by Judge Julian 
M. Mack, Harvard ’87. 

Priz Goncourt (5000 francs) was 
awarded to Henry Deberly for Le 
Supplice de Phédre—Haverhill Pub- 
lic Library Bulletin. 


Something to Make 


“Not just at the season of gift giving, 
but all the year ’round there is a lot of 
fun in ‘making things.’ Here are just a 
few of the crafts and some ‘How-to- 
make’ books for each craft. Leather- 
work is fascinating and Davidson’s Dec- 
orative Leatherwork tells all about 
leathers, tools, and embossing, Fowler’s 
Embroidery and Pattern Design gives a 
variety of stitches and designs for the 
home needleworker. For the amateur 
potter, Cox’s Pottery for Artists, Crafts- 
men, and Teachers is one of the best 
books. Jewelry making is a craft that 
is being revived. Sorenson’s Hand 
Wrought Jewelry is very practical for it 
tells how to make many articles—from 
very simple barpins to more complicated 
patterns and the mounting of stones. 
Adams’ Metal Working and Etching is 
a useful book for anyone who works in 
metal. 

“There are several good toy making 
books; Polkinghorne’s Toy Making in 
School and Home, Kunou’s American 
School Toys and Useful Articles in 
Wood, and Baxter’s Toycraft. Printing 
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from wood and linoleum blocks is an in- 
teresting craft. Polk’s Essentials of 
Linoleum Block Printing and Phillips’ 
Technique of the Color Woodcut will be 
found useful. 

“A hooked rug with gay flowers or a 
pet tabby worked into the design lends 
color and interest to any room. Phillips’ 
Hooked Rugs and How to Make Them, 
Hicks’ The Craft of Handsome Rugs 
and Bowles’ Handmade Rugs will pro- 
vide designs and directions for all kinds 
of rugs for the home worker. 

“Basketry is an old craft but stiil one 
of the most popular. James’ Practical 
Basket Making and Lang’s Basketry, 
Weaving and Design tell how to fashion 
all kinds of baskets. 

“By making use of the library craft 
books Chaucer’s comment, ‘The Lyfe so 
short, the Craft so longe to Learne’ need 
not be true in this twentieth century.”— 
Community Bookshelf. 


Modern American Drama 


A short list for the library of a drama 
club. 
History and Criticism 
Moses. The American dramatist. Lit- 
tle $3.50. 
Dickinson. Playwrights of the new 
American theater. Macmillan $2.50. 


Collections 


Baker. Modern American plays. Har- 
court $2.50. 

Cohen. Longer plays by American au- 
thors. Harcourt $2. 

Koch. Carolina folk plays. Holt $2. 

Mayorga. Representative one act plays 
by American authors. Little $3. 


Mantle. Best plays 1924-25. Dodd 


This volume contained only plays by 
Americans. 
Quinn. Representative American plays, 
1767-1923. Century $4. 


Individual Authors 


O’Neill. Plays. 5v. Boni & Liveright 
ea. $2.50. 
Suggested v 2 for Emperor Jones; v 3 


for Anna Christie. 
M. E. R. 
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A gift from the City of Paris to the City 
of Boston 


In 1841 a Frenchman named Vatte- 
mare held a mass meeting in which he 
advocated an “International exchange 
of books.” “He succeeded in persuading 
the City of Paris officially to make a 
present to the City of Boston of fifty 
volumes. (Fifty books! They send out 
that many nowadays to the district 
schools in any farming district.) The 
dignified City Council of Boston, who 
had been so far fairly successful in ig- 
noring this Gallic gadfly, knew of course 
that the City of Paris was no negligible 
parlor entertainer, and that some official 
recognition must be made of the gift. A 
committee was appointed to ‘consider 
and report what acknowledgment and 
return should be made to the City of 
Paris for its gift of books, and to pro- 
vide a place for same.’ Note that last 
phrase. It is the beginning of the free 
public library movement in America. 
Those books had to be put somewhere, 
and there was no shelf yet existing on 
which to put books which belonged to 
the people and not to a school, or a col- 
lege or a wealthy man. Vattemare’s 
stone had rolled over Vatte- 
mare did not start the Free Library 
Movement any more than the pistol shot 
at Sarajevo started the Great War. He 
switched on the spark when a cylinder 
happened to be at compression—the mo- 
tor started. It is running yet. But the 
power was there, or the spark would 
merely have jumped, and gone out, as 
the others did.” 

—Why stop learning, by Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher. 


Free On Request 


Teachers or librarians may secure 
from the National Association of Book 
Publishers, 25 West 33d St., New York 
City, a list of book plays compiled by the 
office of the Supervisor of Work with 
Schools, New York Public Library. 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Magazines for the Children’s Department 


On general principles, the librarian 
selects very carefully the magazines that 
appear on the tables of the children’s 
room. For very small children, there 
are no suitable magazines. Avoid cheap, 
mediocre magazines for little children 
and turn their attention instead to good 
Picture books, of which there is a wide 
range of selection. 

Magazine reading by older boys and 
girls should not be encouraged either, as 
there is no desire on the part of libra- 
rians to swell the crowd, already too 
large, of people who never read anything 
else but popular magazines and news- 
papers. On the other hand it is better 
to have in the juvenile department a 
good selection of titles from the better 
class of magazines, some of which are 
more often found in the adult depart- 
ment, than to have the young people turn 
to the news stands for their magazines. 
The library can develop a discriminating 
taste in magazine reading by its young 
readers, as people have the habit of 
turning to the magazine with which they 
are familiar. The following magazines 
have proved as a whole satisfactory in 
children’s rooms. Although some of 
them seem rather mediocre, with com- 
monplace serials occasionally, even these 
contain much woodcraft and many 
events in which boys and girls are inter- 
ested. 

American boy. Monthly. Sprague 
Pub. Co. Detroit, Mich. $2.00. 

American girl. (Girl Scouts’ maga- 
zine) Monthly. Girl Scouts, Inc., 
189 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
$1.50. 

Boys’ life. (Boy Scouts’ magazine) 
Monthly. Boy Scouts of America, 
200—5th Ave., New York City. $2.00. 

Current events. Weekly during school 
year. American Educational Press, 
Columbus, Ohio. 50 cents. 

Hygeia. Monthly. American Medical 
Assn., 5707 West Lake, Chicago, II1. 
$3.00. 

Literary Digest. Weekly. Funk, 
Waegnalls & Co., New York City. 
$4.00. 


National Geographic. Monthly. Na- 
tional Geographic Society. Wash- 
ington, D. C. $3.50. 

Nature magazine. Monthly. Ameri- 
can Nature Assn., 1214—16th St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. $3.00. 

Open Road. Monthly. Torbell Co., 
248 Boylston St., Boston. $2.50. 
Pathfinder. Weekly. Pathfinder Pub. 

Co., Washington, D. C. $1.00. 

Popular Mechanics. Monthly. 200 
East Ontario St., Chicago. $2.50. 

Radio Broadcast. Monthly. Double- 
day. Garden City, N. Y. $4.00. 

Radio News. Monthly. Experimenter 
Pub. Co., 53 Park Place, New York 
City. $2.50. 

St. Nicholas. Monthly. Century Pub. 
Co., New York City. $4.00. 

Wohelo. Monthly. (Now Every Girls 
magazine) Camp Fire Girls, 31 E. 
17th St., New York City. $1.50. 

Youth’s Companion. Weekly. Perry, 
Mason Co., Boston. $2.00. 


Additional Book Week Reports 


Later reports have brought word of 
much additional activity during Book 
Week. Books and posters were displayed 
at Fox Lake, Park Falls, and Mount 
Horeb. At Racine the entire museum 
room on the second floor was devoted to 
exhibits, including good editions of chil- 
dren’s books and interesting books for 
adults. Merrill and Tomahawk had win- 
dow displays, the latter contrasting the 
early American home before children 
had access to public library with a 
child’s library in a modern home. 

Poster contests were conducted at Kil- 
bourn, River Falls, and Wonewoc. In 
several instances these were combined 
with essay contests. In Randolph essay 
and poster contests were sponsored by 
the women’s club. In Tomahawk the 
children wrote essays on their favorite 
books. In Kilbourn and Durand they 
wrote on The Book I like best. In River 
Falls they guessed the titles of books 
represented in the posters. In West 
Bend they voted on the books they liked 
best. In Wonewoc prizes were given for 
the best representations of characters 
from fiction or history. In Marinette 
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the judges of the Book Week contest 
were the presidents of the Parent- 
Teacher associations. 

Story hours were conducted in Merrill 
and Park Falls. In Oconto talks were 
given at the schools and to the Parent- 
Teacher association. Children from the 
grades and from a country school visited 
the library with their teachers. 

Several plays and pageants were 
given: A Living Book Shelf at Waupaca, 
A Pageant of the Books at Wonewoc, 
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The Library and the Joneses at Durand, 
and in Marinette the Library Council of 
the Senior high school gave a program 
dramatizing scenes from books. 

Moving pictures were utilized for ad- 
vertising in Racine and in West Bend. 

The local papers gave willing coopera- 
tion in many additional instances and in 
Columbus Rev. L. C. Patch, of the Con- 
gregational Church, brought Good Book 
Week to a fitting close by preaching a 
sermon on the subject. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The December program of three weeks 
(the University closed on the 21st for 
the holiday recess) had several interest- 
ing special numbers, besides the usual 


‘ course of lessons and supervised practice 


which in themselves are of inherent in- 
terest, as each subject of the curriculum 
always gains in power and perspective 
as a semester nears completion. Dr. 
Frank P. Hill, librarian of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, gave three lectures, 
“Recollections of an Old Stager,” “The 
Advantages of Library Training,” and 
“Book Selection and Book Buying.” The 
class was of the unanimous opinion that 
Dr. Hill’s discussions of the development 
of modern library work from its incep- 
tion, of the actual management of affairs 
in a large system, and of the way prob- 
lems are met, proved beyond a doubt that 
the work given in a library school was 
all necessary and entirely germane. As 
one student remarked “I have a greater 
respect for the course than before, for 
now I know it is all true; his lecture on 
book buying might easily have been our 
syllabus; it never occurred to me that 
our syllabi were outlines of real things 
as well as lessons.” 

Three lecturers contributed to the 
course in Book selection. Prof. J. K. Hart 
spoke on “Books and Education”, leading 
naturally into “Adult education,” a sub- 
ject on which he is one of the national 
authorities; Dr. E. E. Witte, chief of the 


Legislative Reference Library, gave an 
outstanding lecture on “Books in Econom- 
ics,” which will be printed in a later 
Bulletin, and Prof. J.L. Sellers, of the 
History department, discussed a selected 
list of books in American history so sat- 
isfactorily that all appreciated the value 
of such a list and the necessity of know- 
ing books intimately. Mrs. Charles Lamb 
met the class for two practical lessons 
in Parliamentary practice. Following 
this drill, as is customary, the class or- 
ganized, electing the following officers: 
President—Emma L. Anderson 
Vice president—Helena Lukens 
Secretary—Annasue Hughes 
Treasurer—Orpha Roberts 
Keeper of the log—Mildred M. Hawks- 
‘worth 
Executive committee—the officers and 
Laura I. Makepeace 
Social committee—Lena E. Polson and 
Vivian Robb 


The alumni may be interested to learn 
that the Panama Canal question, as- 
signed about this season in the reference 
course for practice in reading a periodi- 
cal index, is still as up-to-date as in their 
day. It is not often that one question 
can be used for a series of years and 
still retain its vitality. But this one 
has become a tradition of the School— 
“Select 3-6 periodical articles from 1905 
to date on the Panama Canal, to give an 
inquirer an understanding of its history 
and its present status.” History is al- 
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ways a good subject for research, and in 
this instance, since the first assignment 
of the question nearly 20 years ago, 
events in “its present status,” located 
through current issues of Readers’ Guide, 
have included construction problems, 
landslides, Culebra cut, opening of the 
canal and the exposition celebrating the 
event, the question of tolls, and how the 
railroads and coastwise shipping were 
affected, tonnage passing through the 
canal in recent years, and this year art- 
icles affirming that the Panama Canal is 
large enough to handle all existing traf- 
fic for fifty years to come if a subsidiary 
dam is built, supported by President 
Coolidge’s message recommending that 
sufficient funds be appropriated to con- 
struct this dam. The problem still in- 
cludes not only running down a small 
phase of a large subject but the study 
and adaptation of bibliographic form in 
presenting the findings. Another mat- 
ter of interest in this connection is the 
fact that during December the School 
bulletin board always carries recent pic- 
tures of the Canal, clipped from the roto- 
gravure sections of the New York Times, 
Chicago Tribune, Milwaukee Journal, al- 
so from illustrated weeklies such as the 
Outlook and Literary Digest. 

Practice in story telling continued 
through the month, culminating when 
the story telling group invited the other 
members of the class to an evening of 
Christmas stories around an open fire 
at the College Women’s Club. Miss 
King was hostess of the evening. The 
first number of the following program, 
a poem, was read, the other numbers 
were told: 

Jeannette J. Murphy—A defective Santa 

Claus, by J. W. Riley 

Emma L. Anderson—The stranger child, 

by Franz Pocci 

Marion E. James—The fir tree, by H. C. 

Andersen 
Helena Lukens—The Christmas rose, by 
Selma Lagerhéf 

Vivian Robb—The first Christmas tree, 

by Henry Van Dyke 

Mildred M. Hawksworth—The wooden 

shoes of little Wolff, by Francois Cop- 
peé 
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Cecile K. Troye—Holy night, by Selma 


Lagerhof 
Miss King—Christmas every day, by W. D. 


Howells 


The last class assignment was in Book 
selection, and Miss Reely appropriately 
devoted it to a program of Christmas 
poetry. Three groups of poems were 
read by students, and two groups by 
faculty, the selection ranging from old 
Christmas carols and hymns, to new 
poems. The period proved not only a 
most happy introduction to the Christ- 
mas recess, but to the inherent interest 
of a poetry program. 


Alumni Notes 


Mrs. Jane Schauers Gavere, ’08, sends 
frequent copies of the University of 
North Dakota News-Letter, which is pub- 
lished in the interests of University Ex- 
tension education in North Dakota; Mrs. 
Gavere, as secretary of the Bureau of 
Public Information, is a frequent con- 
tributor. 

Lena V. Brownell, ’09, is the author 
of an article on “Co-operative catalog- 
ing” in the Library Journal of Nov. 15, 
1927. 

Winifred Gregory, 710, editor of the 
Union list of Serials just published by 
the H.W. Wilson Co. (see review in 
Library Journal, Jan. 1, 1928), has been 
engaged as editor of A List of the Serial 
Publications of Foreign Governments. It 
is to be compiled under the auspices of 
the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, the American Library Association, 
and the National Research Council, and 
with the financial support of the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. Miss 
Gregory’s headquarters for the work 
will be in the Library of Congress, but 
the work will involve “a year for check- 
ing entries in libraries abroad.” 

Georgia G. McAfee, ’16, was elected 
vice-president of the Ohio Library Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting. 

Edna L. Roeseler, 716, after a long 
illness, died on December 24. Again we 
are called upon to record the passing of 
another of our graduates, and we do so 
with great sorrow. There are too few 
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trained librarians for any to be spared, 
and the library world is poorer for the 
loss of this conscientious worker, 
though for her it is a welcome release 
from suffering. 

Mrs. Lucile Liebermann Keck, ’20 joins 
the staff at A.L.A. headquarters in Janu- 
ary; she is to be the assistant to the 
chief of the personnel division. George 
Fred Keck, her husband, is an architect 
with offices at 612 N. Michigan Ave. 

Natalie T. Huhn, ’21, is acting as tem- 
porary assistant for the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship, A.L.A. head- 
quarters. 

Mrs. Dorothy Furbish Sharp, ’22 is 
again living in Madison, her husband 
having been chosen as one of the advis- 
ers in the new Experimental college. 
Mrs. Sharp is serving as reference li- 
brarian in the Traveling Library depart- 
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ment for a few months. Her Madison 
address is 306 Prospect Ave. 

Ora F. King, ’22, writes of the great 
success of a book pageant, called Peter 
Pan’s Parade, sponsored by the Des 
Moines Public Library through its chil- 
dren’s department, in cooperation with 
the city schools, and presented as one of 
the features of Children’s Book Week. 
Miss King writes that “Letha Davidson, 
723, was the moving spirit and director, 
and it was all so excellently planned by 
her that there was not a hitch. Over 
50 schools made entries, 465 children took 
part, and 5,000 spectators witnessed the 
parade in the Coliseum, and many were 
turned away.” 

Stella V. Logan, ’26, librarian of the 
West Side Library, Evansville, Ind., was 
married in the summer to Clyde Reece. 
Mrs. Reece continues her connection with 
the library. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Barron. Besides the addition of sev- 
eral new reference books, a subscription 
to the oldest paper in the county has 
been added, a gift from the editor, A. F. 
Ender. 


Bloomer. A new globe is a recent ad- 
dition to the library. In November, 
1927, 300 more books were bound than 
in November 1926. More shelves in the 
children’s room are needed, and it is 
planned to add them during the Christ- 
mas holidays. 


Columbus. Out of a total of 2,384 
books circulated during November 1,045 
were juvenile. 22 new books were added, 
and 39 new readers during that same 
month. 

Darien. During the fiscal year ending 
November 10, 4,307 books and periodi- 
cals were circulated, being an increase of 
632 over last year. Several cash gifts 
were received and 81 books. 

Eau Claire. The Peterson collection 
created in Eau Claire, which is of so 


general a character that it has an appeal 
for any and an especial appeal to all 
local residents, has been on display in 
the library. Steps are being taken to 
secure this collection for Eau Claire. 


Elkhorn. The reorganization of the li- 
brary was completed in December, the 
library now being in excellent condition. 
The council voted to raise the library 
budget to $2900, in order to meet modern 
needs. The inventory taken showed the 
library to have a collection of 3880 
books and magazines. There were 206 
books missing. Mrs. Pearson of the 
Commission conducted a mending bee 
when 315 books were restored. The 
rental shelf is a new departure. 

The younger children in Elkhorn had 
the opportunity to enjoy stories told by 
Miss Francis. 


Fond du Lac. The fifth deposit sta- 
tion has been established in a grocery 
store to serve one section of the city. 
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Green Bay. A _ special display of 
books for the yuletide has been arranged. 
In the collection are books on the origin 
and history of the celebration of Christ- 
mas, appropriate poems, Christmas en- 
tertainments, and many other works 
having a bearing on Christmas. During 
the holiday season Christmas story 
hours were held on Saturday after- 
noons, Lucille C. Droeger being in charge 
of these. A holiday atmosphere was ap- 
parent in the children’s room, where 
there was a large decorated tree. 


Janesville. $9,760 of the total appro- 
priation for the year 1928 will be used 
for salaries. Through a typographical 
error the sum noted in the November 
number of the Bulletin was $6,760. 


In addition to the regular Saturday 
morning story hours, as has been the 
custom for the last three years, every 
Tuesday afternoon after school there is 
a story hour for older boys and girls. 
Miss Page is telling a cycle of Kipling’s 
Jungle Books. Every Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday morning during the 
school year a fifth or sixth grade comes 
to the library for an hour of instruction. 


12,035 books were loaned in Novem- 
ber, 52 over the circulation figures 
shown for November 1926. 


La Crosse. Five years ago the two 
story steel stack was installed, when 
space was left for five years’ growth. 
During the past five years the library 
has grown so that because of the crowd- 
ed condition it was necessary this fall 
to shift the books and again provide 
space for another five years’ growth. 


Manitowoc. With a total circulation 
in November of 9300, statistics show an 
increase of nearly 1800 over that of 
November 1926, or about 20%. 


Marinette. M. J. Doyle has resigned 
as a member of the library board, since 
his business necessitates his absence 
from the city the greater part of the 
winter. 


Mauston. The Twentieth Century 
Club plans a series of teas for the bene- 
fit of the library. 
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Menasha. For the first time in many 
months, the circulation registered a loss 
as compared to that of the preceding 
year. Circulation in November reached 
a total of 7,910, a decrease of 279 as 
compared to November 1926. 

Milwaukee. Ernest Untermann, edi- 
torial writer for the Milwaukee Leader, 
addressed the Staff Luncheon Club on 
his experiences in Africa. 

A collection of almost a hundred fifty 
books has been on display as a sugges- 
tion of the sort of books to buy for 
Christmas. 

Monroe. Letha Walker, U. of W. 
1927, has joined the staff as assistant. 


Neenah. A very substantial gain in 
circulation was registered in November. 
The total was 6,917 books, as against 
5,298 in November 1926. 

Kimberly Stuart has presented the li- 
brary with one of the Lindbergh bronze 
medallions in memory of those who died 
while serving in the air service of the 
World war. 

New London. Weekly reports show 
a circulation of 750 books loaned the 
week ending November 19, and 771, the 
week ending November 26. A _ small 
percent of those were German. 


Oshkosh. For the month of October 
the total circulation of the main library 
and its two branches was 24,034 books, 
which was 2106 more than those circu- 
lated in October 1926. Early in Novem- 
ber stations were established in four 
public schools. 


A group of books and suggestions for 
Christmas gifts, was on display in De- 
cember. Another display was of illus- 
trated travel books. 


Plymouth. Statistics show an _ in- 
crease in the use of the library. During 
the past months there has been an aver- 
age of almost 100 books a day, and 27 
have become new borrowers. On Satur- 
day, November 26, 224 books were drawn 
from the library. Only once before in 
the history of the library has the day’s 
circulation been more than 224, and that 
was January 25, 1924, when 232 books 
were loaned. 
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Racine. In a recent talk to Kiwanis, 
Miss Hunt declared the present building 
which is 24 years old is altogether too 
small for the present service. Since the 
library was built, the city has grown to 
double the size that it was at that time. 

For the benefit of those planning 
Christmas holiday programs, there was 
a display of helpful books. 

Rice Lake. The circulation for No- 
vember broke all previous records. The 
total for the month was 4,646 volumes. 
This total exceeds that of November 
1926, by 470 volumes, and November 
1922, by 293 volumes. 

Collections of Swedish, German, and 
Norwegian books have been borrowed 
from the Traveling Library. 

A newspaper rack has been added to 
the adult reading room, and a display 
case and a new bulletin board to the 
children’s room. 

South Milwaukee. The reading room 
will be open Sundays from 8 to 5 p. m. 
for reading only. The Civics Commit- 
tee of the Woman’s Club will be in 
charge. 

Spring Green. In November a “Li- 
brary Supper” was organized. All, 
those regular users of the library and 
those who had not been using it, were 
solicited for support. The supper netted 
$95.77. The demonstration of good will 
toward the library and its supporters 
was worth far more than the cash re- 
ceived. 

Superior. The budget for 1928 was 
presented at a recent council meeting 
and approved. The sum asked is $29,000. 

A total of 1,003 books was loaned No- 
vember 25. The average daily circula- 
tion for the month was 779 books. 

Tomahawk. November was the busi- 
est month in the library’s history. 2902 
books were circulated. 

Washburn. This fall such a demand 
has been made upon the use of the pub- 
lic library that it has been necessary to 
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make a change in the hours. The library 
is now open from 9 a. m—5:30 p. m. 
With this new ruling all pupils below 
the seventh grade will not be admitted 
in the evenings, and the library will 
close at 8:30 p. m. instead of 9. 


Watertown. In order to make them 
more accessible to the readers, 10,000 
books have been moved and arranged in 
the order of the classification. The 
much used reference collection has also 
been reassembled for the sake of con- 
venience. 


Waukesha. More books were circu- 
lated in November 1927 than in any 
other previous month in the history of 
the library. 


Waupaca. $35.00 was received from 
the Monday Night club for the purchase 
of books. 

The total number of books loaned for 
November was 2,383. 17 of these were 
Danish. 


Winneconne. Reports show an in- 
crease in circulation of books for the 
past year over that of the years previ- 
ous. 


Booklists have been received during 
the month from the following libraries: 


Appleton 

Baraboo—New books 

Beloit—With helpful annotations 

Burlington—With short reviews 

Fennimore—Interesting annotations 

Fond du Lac—Books good for Christ- 
mas gifts 

Fort Atkinson— Reviews of worth 
while books 

Green Bay—Books men like 

Jefferson—Books to read aloud. Books 
for boys and girls 

Kenosha—Books that will make good 
gifts 

Kewaunee—Brief reviews 

Ladysmith—New book shelf 

Manitowoc—Books on “ships, 
navigators, and the waters 


their 
that 


they sail”. Books on Biography 
Marshfield—Annotated list 
Mt. Horeb 
Park Falls 


Port Washington 

Racine—Brief monthly lists with an- 
notations 

Stoughton — “100 good books 
should read.”’ 

Waupun—With annotation 

Whitewater 


one 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 


Case, Shirley Jackson. Jesus: a new 
biography. 1927. 4538p. Univ. of 
Chicago, $3. 232.9 


The approach to the subject is that of the 
scholar, and the first two chapters with 
their examination of the sources may con- 
vince the general reader that it is a book for 
scholars. But if he perseveres to the dis- 
cussions of Jewish life in Palestine and The 
Home life of Jesus he will find this new bi- 
ography well worth reading to the end. 
Modernist in viewpoint. 


Morrison, Charles Clayton. The out- 
lawry of war. 1927. 319p. Willett, 
Clark & Colby, $3. 172.4 


Presents the case for the Levinson-Borah 
plan of outlawing war by international agree- 
ment. Addressed particularly to peace ad- 
vocates and is intended to unite them be- 
hind this plan as the most feasible method 
for ending war. Of interest to all people 
who have faith that permanent international 
peace is a human possibility. Has an after- 
word by John Dewey. 


Poppenberger, A. T. Applied psychol- 
ogy. 1927. 586p. Appleton, $4. 
150 


Revision of a work in which the author 
originally collaborated with H. L. Holling- 
worth. Now rewritten with much new ma- 
terial. Probably the best work covering the 
entire field. 


Sociology 
Auld, George P. The Dawes plan and 
the new economics. 1927. 317p. 
Doubleday, $2.50. 336.3 


A rosy account of the Dawes plan by one 
of the men who have been working with it. 
Convincing and written in popular style. 
Good to read in connection with Keynes. 


Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. Why stop 
learning. 1927. 301p. Harcourt, 
$2. 374 


A spirited discussion of adult education in 
the form of reprinted magazine articles. Has 
chapters on Correspondence schools. Free 
Public Libraries, Women’s Clubs, University 
extension, etc. A splendid summary of what 
is being done. Worth having in all libraries. 


The silent force. 
Century, $4. 
351.8 


A history of the Northwest Mounted Police, 
the author setting out to show how it has 
been a silent force for peace and law all over 
the great northwest. While dignified in man- 
ner and authentic in details, the telling is so 
entertaining that devotees of Grey and Cur- 
wood would read it with enjoyment. 


Longstreth, T. Morris. 
1927. 3838p. illus. 


Phelps, Edith M. University debaters 
annual. 1926-1927. 417p. Wilson, 
$2.25. 374 


Subjects covered: the McNary-Haugen bill ; 
Extraterritoriality in China; Repeal of the 
Prohibition amendment; Military protection 
of property in foreign lands; Cancellation of 
the Allied war debts; Legislative control of 
curricula in educational institutions; The 
principles of Mussolini; the Equal rights 
amendment. 


See Booklist 24:111 Dec. ’27. 


Read, Elizabeth F. ed. International law 
and international relations. 2d ed. 
1927. 234p. American Foundation, 
Inc., $1. 341 


A simple presentation of the accepted prin- 
ciples of international law and a review of 
the development thus far of international co- 
operation. Would be useful in answering 
reference questions. 


Ross, Edward A. Standing room only. 
1927. 368p. Century, $3. 312 


A worldwide study of the situation with 
regard to the increase of population and its 
consequences. A strong argument for drastic 
restrictions upon immigration, particularly 
that coming from Asian and eastern Euro- 
pean countries. Also presents the case for 
birth control, but only incidentally and not 
in a controversial manner. Written in the 
usual readable style of Ross, but with more 
foot notes than most of his books. A book 
which will be widely cited and which is like- 
ly to arouse some controversy. 


Seligman, Edwin R. A. The economics 
of installment selling. 1927. 2 v. 
Harper, $4 ea. 332.7 


An exhaustive study of installment selling 
by one of the foremost economists of the 
country. Too long for the general reader, 
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but of extreme value to students. For larger 


libraries. 


Tugwell, Rexford Guy. Industry’s com- 

ing of age. 1927. 274p. Harcourt, 

$2. 338 

A discussion of the phenomenal increase 

in production of American industry in recent 

years, its causes and consequences. The first 

book stressing this development. Well writ- 

ten and of interest to all students of eco- 
nomics. 


Winter, Alice Ames. The heritage of 
women. 3038p. Minton, Balch, $3. 

396 

The former president of the General Fed- 

eration of Women’s Clubs has written a 

series of chapters somewhat unrelated, but 

as a whole tracing the development of 


women down the centuries. Some of the 
chapter headings suggest the trend: Moth- 
ers in Israel, The sisterhood of Aspasia, 


Great ladies all. Females and Bluestockings, 
Adding the vote Coming back home. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Casserly, Gordon. Dwellers in the 
jungle. 1927. 2389p. illus. Stokes, 
$2.50. 591.5 


Interesting tales of the animal inhabitants 
of the jungles of northern India. The author 
describes with much vividness the ways of 
the elephants, monkeys, wild dogs, jungle 
cocks and many other animals which he came 
to know while stationed in lonely jungle out- 
posts. Will delight all lovers of animal life. 

See Booklist 24:103 Dec. ’27. 


Gilbreth, Lillian M. The home maker 
and her job. 1927. 155p. Apple- 
ton, $1.75. 647 


A very readable discussion of the possibil- 
ity of using industrial efficiency methods in 
running the modern home. The author was 
the wife of an efficiency expert and after 
his death she carried on his work and 
brought up her large family, so she writes 
from experience. A book that should inter- 
est a large group of women, and so may find 
a place in any library. 


Goodyear, Frederick. Printing and book 
crafts for schools. 1927. 214p. 
illus. Stokes, $4. 655 


A very practical elementary book on print- 
ing. Gives directions for the care and han- 
dling of tools as well as explaining in detail 
the processes in printing with type, stencil, 
wood block and sticks. Has interesting chap- 
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ters on the history of printing, bookbinding, 
and on writing and lettering. Has a glos- 
sary and index and is fully illustrated. 


Grey, Viscount. The charm of birds. 
1927. 286p. Stokes, $3. 598.2 


A book that proves how deeply this Eng- 
lish statesman loves and knows, not only 
birds, but all of the out of doors. To the 
American who may not recognize the species 
described the book will have more value as 
literature, but at that it is delightful reading 
for any one who likes to ramble with an 
author in books. 


Howe, Harrison E. and Turner, Francis 
M. Chemistry and the home. 1927. 
355p. Scribner, $1.56. 660 

Prepared for the general reader who wishes 
to have some insight into the practical ap- 
plications of chemistry to the problems in 


the home. In a very simple and general way 
it deals with the relation of chemistry to 
foods, metals, glass, fabrics, ink, paint, 
photography, perfumes, drugs, leather and 


fuel, with a short chapter on the relation of 
chemistry to gardening. The discussions are 
brief, semi-technical, exceedingly interesting 
and valuable as reference reading in schools 
or for the average reader. Useful for the 
small library. 


Hulbert, Mary A. Treasures of a hun- 
dred cooks. 1927. 333p. Appleton, 
$2.50. 641.5 


A tempting collection of recipes for the 
experienced cook. It would add interest to 
know the sources from which the recipes 
come. Well indexed. 

See Booklist 24:104 Dec. ’27. 


Johnson, George H. Textile fabrics. 
1927. 3885p. illus. Harper, $5. 677 


An extremely interesting and worth while 
study of the various fibers used in textile 
manufacture with chapters on modern rug 
making, knit goods and quite detailed data 
as to bleaching, dyeing and finishing textiles. 
While it is written from the point of view 
of the Laundry Association (the author is 
Research Director of the Association), the 
book is of wide general interest. 


Fine Arts 


Cram, Ralph Adams. The ruined abbeys 
of Great Britain. 1927. 298p. Mar- 
shall Jones, $5. 726.7 

Reissue of a work that has been out of 
print. The main body of the book, following 
an introduction which discusses the place of 
the monasteries in the Middle ages, is de 
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voted to descriptions of famous old abbeys, 
short accounts of their history and disinte- 
gration and excellent pictures and descrip- 
tions of their present condition. A desirable 
addition to all large collections. 


Practical football and 
how to teach it. 1927. 279p. illus. 
Barnes, $4. 796.3 

A book for the football coach, by a mem- 
ber of the Physical education staff of the 

University of Wisconsin. With its illustra- 

tions and diagrams will interest any student 

of the game. 


Lowman, G. S. 


Literature 


Brown, Stephen J. comp. Poetry of 
Irish history. 1927. 380p. Stokes, 
$2.50. 891.62 or 821.08 


A collection of ballad poetry arranged 
chronologically into five periods. Valuable 
for reference. Is well supplemented by the 
Celtic anthology (Rhys) which is chiefly 
lyric. 


Chambrun, Clara Longworth, Comtesse 
de. Shakespeare, actor—poet. 1927. 
3856p. Appleton, $3. 822.3 


“Between biography and fiction, with the 
scholarliness of one and the liveliness of the 
other, lies this interesting critique of Shake- 
speare by a doctor of the University of Paris 
—a member of a well known American fam- 
ily.” 

See Booklist 24:109 Dec. ’27. 


Galsworthy, John. Castles in Spain. 
1927. 263p. Scribner, $2. 824 
Fourteen papers on literary subjects, re- 
prints of magazine essays or of addresses. 
Larger libraries will want to add it to the 
Galsworthy collection. 


Galsworthy, John. 1927. 94p. 


Seribner, $1. 822 


A prisoner escapes from Dartmouth prison 
and in the nine scenes that make up this 
play the attitudes of the various people with 
whom he comes in contact are shown. Some 
are moved to pity, others to a stern de- 
termination that the law shall not be cheated. 
Could be read together by a small group as 
the characters to each scene are few. 


Escape. 


Locke, Alain and Gregory, M. eds. 
Plays of Negro life. 1927. 4380p. 
illus. Harper, $5. 812 or 822 


A selection of twenty one-act plays, in- 
cluding plays by such well known authors as 
Eugene O’Neill, Ridgley Torrence and Paul 
Green. About half of those included are 
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by Negro playwrights. Notes on the plays 
and authors and a bibliography of Negro 
drama add to the interest of the volume. 


Rhys, Grace, comp. <A Celtic anthol- 
ogy. n.d. 352p. Crowell, $1.75. 
821.08 


Made up of Irish, Scottish and Welsh 
songs and poems. Each collection is listed 
by periods, some of the translations dating 
back a thousand years, and then on down to 
Synge and Yeats. Invaluable as a reference 
work and a joy to those who love singing 
lines. 


Biography and History 


Davis, Robert. Bob Davis recalls. 
1927. 314p. Appleton, $2. 921 


Just the book to give to a friend going on 
a sea trip, or to a convalescent, or to the 
tired business man, anyone who wants some- 
thing diverting but not silly. The genial au- 
thor, editor of Munsey’s draws on his rich 
store of acquaintances and experiences to 
produce these “Sixty true stories of love, 
laughter and tears.” But most of them are 


laughter. 
Poliakoff, V. The tragic bride. 1927. 
300p. Appleton, $3. 921 


The story of the ill-fated czarina retold, 
with letters and excerpts from diaries that 
throw new light on her character and on the 
ezar’s also. Gives a very intimate picture of 
the royal family and seems to be both im- 
partial and authoritative. 


Sadler, Elizabeth Hatcher. The bloom 
of Monticello. 1926. 31p._ illus. 
Author, Richmond, Va. $2; pa $1. 

921 


A charming little book devoted to Thomas 
Jefferson and his life-long interest in horti- 
culture, his plans for the garden and grounds 
at Monticello and his concern for their wel- 
fare when away from it. Would please gar- 
den lovers and might be added to Jefferson 
material in larger collections. 


The autiobiography of a 
woman soldier. n.d. 221p. Stokes, 
$3.50. 940.48 

An interesting war book by a woman who 


saw the war both as a nurse and as a 
soldier in the Serbian army. 


Sandes, Flora. 


Sullivan, Mark. Our times: America 
finding herself. 1927. 668p. illus. 
Scribner, $5. 973.91 


This second volume divides itself naturally 
into three parts. The first is a review of the 
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schools, the school books and the cultural 
influences that were shaping the minds of 
the men who were to be the leaders of “our 
times”, going back to the ’70s, ’80’s and 
*90’s. The second is in itself a Roosevelt 
book, devoted to Roosevelt’s administration 
and to his relation to the trusts and in- 
dustry generally. The third traces certain 
significant developments, the fight for pure 
food, the birth of the airplane and the ad- 
vance of the automobile. As successful as 
the first volume, 
See Booklist 24:112 Dec. ’27. 


Slosson, Preston W. Twentieth Century 
Europe. 1927. 747p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $4. 940.5 

“The general reader will find this survey 
of the history of the first quarter of the 
present century through 1926 well suited to 
his needs.” 

See Booklist 24:112 Dec. ’27. 


Valentine, Alan C. Oxford reading 
courses: Biography. 1927. 67p. 
Oxford, $1. 920 


An addition to the useful courses now 
available for directed reading. Fifteen titles, 
all available in the World Classics series, 
have been chosen and arranged in chrono- 
logical order, from Cellini, 1571, to Tolstoy, 
1882, and Trollope, 1883. A discursive com- 
mentary on the individual books and on the 
development of biography affords a pleasing 
accompaniment. Similar treatments of the 
English novel, by Mr. Valentine and of The 
essay by M. E. Speare are also available. 


Travel 


Garstin, Crosbie. 
lotus. 1927. 


The dragon and the 
illus. Stokes, $2.50. 
915 
A light-hearted journey from London, 
through the United States to Honolulu, 
Japan, China and Indo-China, described en- 
tertainingly with many refreshing anecdotes 
and experiences. The author is both an ex- 
perienced traveler and well-known novelist, 
so he knows what to look for and how to 
tell about it. Illustrated with numerous line 


drawings. 
Hafsa. Desert winds. 1927.  386p. 
illus. Century, $3.50. 916.6 


“Hafsa’, says the foreword “is an Ameri- 
can citizen of distinguished Arab and Spanish 
descent.” In colorful prose gives an im- 
pressionistic description of Algeria. Not 
narrative travel altho based on a personad 
journey. Gives a good background for up- 
derstanding the Arabs and the influence of 
the desert. 
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Hall, Leland. Timbuctoo. 1927. 278p. 
illus. Harper, $4. 916.6 


Intimate details concerning the life and 
inhabitants of this remote African city on the 
edge of the Sahara, vivid glimpses of the 
dusty slow-moving caravans that come over 
the desert, friendly pictures of the French 
officials, all interestingly presented by a 
sympathetic writer. Will add a fresh note 
to the travel collection. 


Gwynn, Stephen. 
1927. 300p. 


In praise of France. 
illus. Houghton, $3.50. 
914.4 


Off the beaten paths one wanders with 
Stephen Gwynn from Brittany to Provence, 
sometimes taking a train, sometimes a Ford, 
but usually going on foot. We dine with 
the author at delightful French inns, and 
enjoy the food as he does. We visit with 
farmers, explore forests and visit churches 
and in the end know French better and join 
the author in praising it. 


Irwin, Will. Highlights of Manhattan. 
1927. 3881p. illus. Century, $6. 
917.47 


A charming book that would appeal espe- 
cially to a person who knows New York, but 
full of interest too for the stranger who 
wants to get the real feeling of the city, its 
beauty and ugliness, poverty and riches. 
Takes the island by sections, covering each 
very thoroughly. Beautifully illustrated by 
E. H. Suydam. 


James, Will. Cow country. 1927. 242p. 
illus. Scribner, $3.50. 917.8 


A half dozen short stories of the cowboys 
and horses that James knows. Rather slight, 
and expensive for the small library. Larger 
libraries will want it for its illustrations and 
atmosphere. 

See Booklist 24:114 Dec. ’27. 


Laughlin, Clara E. So you’re going to 
France. 611p. illus. Houghton, $3. 
914.4 


The latest addition to this chatty series. 
As in the other books the author provides 
stories from legend, history and literature 
and tells interesting facts about towns, inns, 
and chateaux. Is chiefly a guide for the 
motorist, with outlines for seven trips. 


Miltoun, Francis. 
1927. 376p. 


The spell of Brittany. 

illus. Page, $3.75. 
914.41 

A well written and readable account of 


Brittany, the people, their language and 
legends, manners and customs. Important 
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cities and towns are described and a history 
of the province runs through the book. 
Fine illustrations by Blanche McManus. Good 
maps and appendices. 


Neihardt, John G. The river and I. 
1927. 199p. Macmillan, $3.50. 
917.78 


An account of an unusual journey down 
the Missouri in an open power boat. The 
trip began at Fort Benton and ended at 
Sioux City, and took two months’ time, for, 
due to engine trouble, the men were forced 
to row 1,400 miles of the way. Written for 
Putnam’s Magazine twenty years ago and 
now reprinted. There are more towns along 
the river now and fewer hardships, but as 
adventure the story is still one to appeal to 
men and boys. 


Noel, John. The story of Everest. 1927. 
258p. illus. Little, $4. 915.15 


To anyone who feels the challenge of na- 
ture and who loves adventure for its own 
sake, this story of the attempts to conquer 
Everest will prove of absorbing interest. 
The author, who accompanied the expedi- 
tion as official photographer, writes first of 
the preliminary expeditions into Tibet and 
the final choice of a route, then of the heroic 
but unsuccessful attack on the mountain in 
1922, and of the second attempt in 1924 with 
its tragic climax. Marvelous photographic 
illustrations. 


Oakley, Amy. 
1927. 497p. 


Cloud lands of France. 
illus. Century, $4. 

914.4 

Covers the country stretching north from 

Nice on the Mediterranean to Chamonix and 

Mount Blanc, the French Alps, and is thor- 

oughly delightful both in text and in pic- 


tures. An attractive end map shows the 

route. 

Rawlings, Gertrude B. Old London. 
1927. 176p. illus. Little, $4. 


914.21 


The illustrations from old prints are delight- 
ful, the text is somewhat heavy but full of in- 
formation for those interested in the history 
of the old city. An additional book for larger 
collections. Two useful little volumes that 
may be added where detailed information is 
desired are Old London city and Historic 
streets of London, by L. and A. Russan. 
Crowell ($1.50 ea.). 

See Booklist 24:114 and 115 Dec. ’27. 


Roosevelt, Edith, and others. Cleared 
for strange ports. 1927. 254p. 
illus. Scribner, $3.50. 910 


Four members of the Roosevelt family 
contribute personal experiences of hunting 
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and travel to this volume. The part written 
by Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Sr. is entitled, 
The odyssey of a grandmother. Kermit 
writes of hunting trips in Korea and India. 
Dr. Derby describes rifle and camera hunt- 
ing In Alaska, and Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt 
writes of tiger hunting in India. 


Thomas, Lowell. 
1927. 524p. 


European skyways. 
illus. Houghton, $5. 
914 
First-hand tales of aerial adventure, in- 
cluding stories of the author’s own flights, 
accounts of air battles in the world war, with 
fascinating photographic illustrations taken 
from the air. 


Treatt, Stella Court. Cape to Cairo. 
1927. 247p. illus. Little, $5. 916 
A woman’s diary-tale of a motor car jour- 
ney through unventured and practically im- 
passable country. Has sixty-four photo- 
gravures made by an official cinematographer. 
The trip itself lasted fourteen months, blaz- 
ing a way for a future commercial route the 
length of Africa. A good addition to larger 
collections. 


See Booklist 24:113 Dec. ’27. 


Fiction 


Balfour, Hearnden. A gentleman from 
Texas. 1927. 3038p. Houghton, $2. 


Mystery story told with a breezy sense of 
humor. 


Barrington, E. The thunderer. 1927. 


3338p. Dodd, $2.50. 

The story of Napoleon the lover, his cam- 
paigns and political intrigues serving only 
for background. Not needed in small li- 
braries. 


Bindloss, Harold. The dark road. 
296p. Stokes, $2. 


Adventure in the Caribbean with a revo- 
lution in the background, is the basis for 


1927. 


this tale. A good book for men and older 
boys. 
Collins, Dale. The _ sentimentalists. 


1927. 319p. Little, $2. 


A good tale of the sea and of the influence 
on captain and crew of a baby who mysteri- 
ously appears on board. As some one in 
the story says, “we are all sentimentalists 
at heart ... the greater the blackguard the 
greater the sentimentalist.” 
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Gilman of Red- 
533p. Macmillan, 


Davis, William Stearns. 
ford. 1927. 
$2.50. 


A story of Boston and Harvard College on 
the eve of the Revolutionary War. Told in 
the first person by Roger Gilman, son of a 
minister in Redford, near Boston, who is a 
student at Harvard. The heroine is Emilie 
Rivoire, kin of Paul Revere. As is usual in 
a Davis novel there is much to hold the 
reader’s interest and he is at the same time 
assured that the history is sound. Should 
be welcomed by high school teachers. 


Dilnot, George. The crook’s game. 1927. 
3803p. Houghton, $2. 


Detective story centering around Scotland 
Yard. Pronounced a good one. 


Chains, lesser novels 
1927. Boni & Live- 


Dreiser, Theodore. 
and stories. 
right, $2.50. 


Short stories that afford a good idea of 
Dreiser’s point of view and method for those 
who find the novels long. 

See Booklist 24:68 Nov. ’27. 


Erskine, John. Adam and Eve. 
3838p. Bobbs—Merrill, $2.50. 


This clever satirist now turns his attention 
to the first triangle, Adam and Lilith and 
Eve. Omitting the traditional apple as well 
as the snake, he lets the characters reveal 
themselves in conversation and shows 
Adam’s fall to have been his submission to 
Eve and clothes and domesticity. More suc- 
cessful than Galahad. Not needed in the 
small library perhaps, altho there is little or 
nothing in it to offend. 


1927. 


Farnham, Mateel Howe. Rebellion. 
1927. 310p. Dodd, $2. 
Well written and easy to read. Interest- 


ing but not absorbing. The story of a girl 
in rebellion against her father’s tyranny. To 
gain her end and get possession of her own 
money, Jacqueline resorts to domestic black- 
mail, threatening to expose a family scandal. 
Should turn attention to The story of a 
cuuntry town, by the author’s father, Ed. 
Howe, now announced in a new edition at 
$3.50, but obtainable at $1.25 from Boni & 
Liveright. 


Gray, Charles W. comp. “Hosses”. 


1927. 3882p. Holt, $2.50. 


An anthology of short stories about horses. 
Among the authors represented are Will 
Levington Comfort, Zane Grey, Donn Byrne, 
Barry Benefield, Alfred Ollivant, and Ernest 
Thompson Seton. 
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Lagerlof, Selma. “Charlotte Léwenskéld. 
1927. 3828p. Doubleday, $2.50. 


Selma Lagerléf has written no more de- 
lightful story than this one of high spirited 
Charlotte, her long devotion to the devout 
young curate, Karl Arthur, and of Schager- 
strom, the rich man who comes wooing. For 
any library. 


Locke, William J. The kingdom of The- 
ophilus. 1927. 370p. Dodd, $2. 


Characteristic of this author, altho not up 
to his best. 


Miln, Louise Jordan. In a Yiin-nan 
courtyard. 1927. 3871p. Stokes, $2. 


Another story of China, fairly interesting 
but does not hold the reader’s attention as 
successfully as Mr. Wu and the Sen books. 
Will be read by devoted admirers of Mrs. 
Miln. 


Norris, Kathleen. Barberry Bush. 1927. 
3866p. Doubleday, $2. 


The story of an impulsive girl who 
makes a rash marriage and then stands by 
her bargain. Will please her many readers. 

See Booklist 24:121 Dec. ’27. 


Parks, Leighton. Turnpikes and dirt 
roads. 1927. 334p. Scribner, $3. 


A narrative of small town life in Virginia 
and Maryland just before and during the 
civil war. A southern family moves from 
Virginia to a town just near the Pennsyl- 
vania border. Here young David, who tells 
the story, grows up. The book takes its 
title from David’s experiences riding about 
the country with the family doctor, such ex- 
periences contributing more to his education 
than formal schooling. How far it is auto- 
biographical isn’t clear, but it is charming 
narrative giving a vivid cross section of the 
times. 


Rhys, Ernest and Dawson-Scott, C. A. 
comp. 26 mystery stories. 1927. 
3810p. Appleton, $2.50. 

Mystery here means the supernatural— 
ghost stories. Not for readers with jumpy 
nerves. 


Tomlinson, H. M. Gallion’s reach. 1927. 
2838p. Harper, $2.50. 


Lovers of Conrad will like this book. Mag- 
nificent descriptions of London and of the 
sea, much action of a sort but not enough of 
plot interest for the average reader. 

See Booklist 24:69 Nov. ’27. 
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Whitlock, Brand. Transplanted. 1927. 
3845p. Appleton, $2.50. 

Brings out well the difference in viewpoint 
of the French and the Americans in regard 
to family prestige, marriage and morals. 
The development of the heroine’s character 
in the process of readjustment is slight, but 
the story is interesting for its atmosphere. 
Would go well in larger libraries. 


See Booklist 24:122 Dec. ’27. 


Children’s Books 


Adams, Kathleen and Atchinson, Fran- 
ces E. comps. A book of princess 
stories. 1927. 2238p. illus. Dodd, 
$2.50. 398 


A collection of stories about princesses, 
old favorites and new, of interest to the 
story teller in search of new material. Ex- 
pensive. 


Bullen, Frank T. The cruise of the 
Cachalot. 385p. illus. McKay, 
$1.50. 910.4 


A new edition with colored pictures added 
to the Golden Books. 


Ingelow, Jean. Mopsa the fairy. 1927. 
258p. illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 398 


A good new edition in the Children’s 
Classics. The imaginative illustrations by 
Stewart Walker have an appeal for adults. 
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Joseph, Helen H. Ali Baba and other 
plays for young people or puppets. 
1927. 150p. illus. Harcourt, $1.50. 

812 or 822 


Written originally for marionettes and 
shadow plays, but may be used for children 
of primary or intermediate grades to act in 
person. Gives directions for costumes and 
stage settings, and melodies for the inci- 
dental songs. 


Lenski, Lois. Jack Horner’s pie. 1927. 
83p. illus. Harper, $2. 


A collection of simple rhymes, for younger 
children from Mother Goose and _ other 
sources. The illustrations are especially apt 
as there is plenty of action and of the kind 
of minor detail that children like. 


Lofting, Hugh. Doctor Dolittle’s gar- 
den. 1927. 3827p. illus. Stokes, 
$2.50. 


The seventh in the popular Dr. Dolittle 
series. The section describing the dogs’ mu- 
seum with is exhibit of bones chewed by 
famous dogs shows that the vein of rich 
humor is not exhausted. 


Meigs, Cornelia. As the crow flies. 
1927. 299p. Macmillan, $1.75. 


Interesting adventure story built around 
the incidents of Zebulon Pike’s exploration 
of the upper Mississippi. The historical set- 
ting is true and the author’s sympathy with 
her characters makes this a highly inspira- 
tional book. 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE WORKER 


“There are lumber mills, foundries and machine shops, flour mills, 
boiler shops, iron works, manufactories of chairs and windmills, and 
shipbuilding,” says the New international encyclopaedia, in an article 
on Superior, Wisconsin. 

An echo of whirling wheels can be sensed in the annual report of 
the librarian of the Superior Public Library, who, in her remarks on 
adult education, stresses the efforts made to reach the great body of 
working men who are employed in these various industries. The report 
says: 

“We should join more actively in the movement of adult education 
which is spreading throughout the United States. We have made some 
effort in this direction. Early in the year a reception was given for four 
Americanization classes from the Vocational Night School. This re- 
sulted in a number of new Americans becoming borrowers and users 
of the library. Collections of foreign books were obtained from the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission. We should increase our own 
foreign collection to help these people and to win their friendship. Per- 
haps working with the pastors of foreign congregations would bring 
satisfactory results. Efforts have been made to bring the working man 
to the library. Posters welcoming them have been placed in all rail- 





